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bearing more or less closely on the bird under discussion. The article con- 
cludes with a collection of Latin and English poetical quotations. Those in 
Latin are sometimes translated into English. Occasionally a whole poem is 
included. If the quotations are numerous, as under names like cycnus or 
columba, they are subdivided into groups according to subject-matter. We 
find now and then references to Latin prose authors and to modern journals. 
At the end of the book there are three rather full notes dealing with certain 
general aspects of bird life, and one on the derivation of ruscinia. The 
work is equipped with an explanatory preface, with bibliography and an 
index of citations from Roman authors. The quotations from modern litera- 
ture, as a rule, show the names of the writers, but do not indicate the works 
from which they are drawn. One often misses the full citation. Misprints 
unfortunately occur: e.g., Amor. II, 37 for Am. II, 6, 37 on page 192; Am. 6, 
29 for Am. II, 6, 29 on page 193. Trist. I, 6, 169 on page 218 is a false 
reference. The book is marred here and there by a lax English sentence and 
falls somewhat short of the ideal in logical arrangement. 

On the whole, however, Professor Martin has rendered a good service and 
we shall profit by his work. He is an enthusiast and his observations are 
interesting. To the old question, for example, why the ancients often 
associated sadness with the song of birds, he answers : 

This prevalent Roman feeling is due, in my judgment, to the widespread 
ancient belief in the metamorphosis association. Their favorite birds were not 
thought of merely as birds per se, but rather as human beings who had been 
changed into the birds in question. The nightingale and swallow were still 
Philomel and Progne. This is probably the clue to the rather curious choice 
of the swan and halcyon as typical song birds. This Roman point of view is the 
key to the interpretation of the rather frequent literal descriptions of actual 
metamorphoses scattered through the Latin poets. Horace, assuming before 
our eyes the form of a swan, is an example of this peculiar usage. 

Leon J. Richardson 
University op California 



Studi di Letteratura e Filologia Latino. By Ettore Stampini. 
Torino, 1917. Pp. 447. 
Ettore Stampini, the veteran Turin Latinist, has collected in this volume, 
which is to be followed by others, his opuscula dating from the beginning of 
his professional career in 1880 and continuing to 1916. In the present 
volume ten articles are reprinted: four on Virgil, three on Lucretius, and one 
each on early Latin meters, the Carmina Triumphalia— their ribald character 
being apotropaic — and on the painter Plautius. In an appendix are several 
interesting Latin letters of congratulation, mostly in the name of his uni- 
versity, that are interesting for the ingenuity of the expression of modern 
terms in the classic language. The most valuable article is the one on the 
suicide of Lucretius, originally published in 1896, which is still the best and 
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most detailed discussion of Jerome's brief biography of the poet, with criticism 
of all the theories founded on its interpretation. The other two Lucretian 
articles are on textual questions. The first Virgil article is on the old ques- 
tion of the poet's name — Vergilius in Latin and Virgilio in Italian: is it con- 
ceivable that an English poet could speak of Vergil ? Politian was the first 
to write Vergilius, Stampini patriotically declares. Another paper is a 
detailed estimate, verse by verse, of the philological work done on the 
Bucolics down to 1905; the discussion of the Fourth Eclogue is especially full 
and valuable. 

It is interesting to an American student to see how well acquainted the 
author is with the results of German, French, and English scholarship, and 
that our American contributions are appreciated by him. One gets the 
impression that in Italy Stampini's is a uox clamantis, and American scholars 
can sympathize with him. We are too likely to forget that the cause of 
sound learning, like righteousness, has always been in peril everywhere 
and at all times. Facilis descensus holds of education as well as of everything 
else human. There has been no Golden Age of culture. The torch has been 
handed on from age to age, often in weariness and despair. But classical 
culture will last as long as our Western civilization in spite of systematic and 
subsidized depreciation. 

W. A. Merrill 

University of California 



Selections from Catullus. Translated into English Verse with an 
Introduction on the Theory of Translation by Mary Stewart. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1915. Pp.71. $1.00. 
The book under review contains verse translations of thirty-five to forty 
of the shorter poems of Catullus, prefaced by an introduction in which two 
points are of particular interest. The first is the author's theory of trans- 
lation. She believes that "even if it were possible for all of us to learn 
Latin and Greek well enough to read the great epics, it would scarcely be 
worth while for all of us to do it." Of course there is implied here a saving 
reservation, but the words can easily be overinterpreted. I have tried to 
teach Latin literature by means of English translations, and it is in the case 
of this very Catullus that I felt the greatest despair. The point of an epi- 
gram of Martial is so apparent that an approximate translation is possible, 
but the subtlety of Catullus is often untranslatable. That does not mean 
that there is no place for translations, merely that they must be taught to 
know their place. Miss Stewart rightly distinguishes between the literature 
of information and the literature of beauty, and for the latter she sets forth 
two principles that should guide the translator: (1) the translation should 
interest the generation for which it is written and should be in idiomatic 
English without any concession to the language of the original; (2) it must 



